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FOR  THE  EUTERPKIAD. 

A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC,  FROM  THE 
EARLIEST  ages. 

GREEK  .VUS/C.—fContinued.) 

Music  was  at  this  early  period  certainly  cultivated 
|n  different  country*  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  each 
country  have  invented  and  improved  their  own  instni- 
ment*.  Every  Grecian  province  ha*  its  peculiar  games, 
and  every  city  its  festivals,  whereat  poet*  and  masic- 
ian*  contended  for  pre-eminence.  At  the  Panatlianean 
Itames,  singers  of  the  first  class  accompanied  by  per¬ 
formers  on  the  flute  and  cithara,  there  exercised  their 
talent*  ;  there  were  premiums  given  to  the  flute  play¬ 
ers.  The  flute  was  an  instrument  long  held  in  esteem 
through  all  Greece,  particularly  at  Athens  ;  though 
Aristotle  assures  us  that  the  flute  when  first  invented, 
was  only  played  upon  by  the  meanest  of  the  people  : 
and  was  reckoned  ignoble,  until  after  the  invasion  and 
defeat  of  the  Persians.  But  luxury  and  ease  soon 
rendered  its  use  more  general,and  moreover,  it  became 
a  disgrace  for  persons  of  birth  not  to  know  how  to 
play  on  it.  Indeed,  music  was  in  such  favour,  that 
the  study  of  it  was  an  essential  part  of  education.  Per¬ 
icles,  the  most  accomplished  of  all  the  character*  in 
antiquity  augmented  the  musical  contests  at  the  Pan- 
athanean  festivals,  and  built  the  Odeum,  or  music 
room,  in  which  musicians  and  poets  daily  exercised 
themselves  in  their  art.  He  invited  to  Athens  Anti- 
genides,  one  of  the  most  renowned  musicians  of  antiq¬ 
uity.  Antigenides  never  was  elevated  at,  but  disap¬ 
proved  of  the  coarse  taste  of  the  common  people. 
Hearing  once  a  violent  burst  of  applause  to  a  player 
on  the  flute,  he  said  there  must  be  something  very 
bad  in  that  man's  performance,  or  such  people  would 
not  be  so  lavish  of  their  approbation.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  improvements  on  the  flute,  he  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  holes  which  extended  the  com¬ 
pass  of  that  instrument,  rendering  its  tones  more  flex¬ 
ible  and  versatile.  Among  the  musicians  of  Greece, 
Plutarch  mentions  Dorian,  a  flute  player  who  made 
several  changes  in  the  state  of  music,  at  his  time, 
celebrated  justly  as  a  renovmed  poet  and  musician. 


Dorian  is  yet  better  known  to  posterity  for  his  prodi¬ 
gality,  expence  and  epicurism  :  supping  one  night 
with  Nicocreon  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  he  admired 
a  magnificent  gold  cup  that  was  placed  on  the  side 
board.  The  goldsmith,  “  said  the  prince”  shall  make 
you  just  such  another  whenever  you  please.  “  Sir” 
said  Dorian,  “  he  will  obey  your  orders  more  readily 
I  than  mine,  let  me  therefore  have  this,  and  do  you 
bespeak  the  other ;”  His  wit  and  talents  always  made 
amends  for  his  gluttony,  and  Dorian  was  a  welcome 
guest  wherever  he  went.  At  this  time  the  demand 
for  flutes  at  Athens  seems  almost  incredible  and  also 
the  price  that  was  set  upon  them.  According  to  Lu¬ 
cian  three  talents,  equal  to  £B82  53  of  our  money 
was  given  for  a  single  flute  by  Ismenias,  the  celebra¬ 
ted  musician,  though  he  was  certainly  as  eminent  for 
his  extravagance  as  for  his  skill  on  that  instrument. 
Having  once  purchased  a  beautiful  emerald  at  a  mo<l- 
erate  price,  he  said  to  the  person  whom  he  had  com¬ 
missioned  to  buy  it,  You  are  a  fool,  you  have  dis¬ 
graced  the  gem.”  The  flute  players  at  that  time 
lived  in  the  most  splendid  manner  ;  their  furniture 
was  rich  and  costly,  and  they  kept  a  numerous  retinue 
of  servants.  We  may  cry  out  on  the  enormous  sala¬ 
ries  given  to  some  of  our  favourite  performers,  but  jt 
is  asserted  of  Amaebcus  the  harper,  that  he  was  paid 
an  attic  talent  per  day  equal  to  JC193 15  of  our  mon¬ 
ey  every  time  he  performed.  A  musician  was  also  ! 
chosen  whose  name  was  recorded  with  those 
of  the  officers  belonging  to  the  state,  and  his 
office  was  to  play  on  the  flute  close  to  the  ear  of  the 
priest  during  sacrifice,  some  pious  air  suitable  to  the 
service,  to  keep  his  thoughts  intent  on  the  exercises 
of  his  function,  the  same  custom  still  prevails  in  some 
measure  in  the  present  Greek  church  ;  while  the 
priest  stands  with  his  face  towards  the  east,  and  re¬ 
peats  the  prayers,  the  choir  is  almost  constantly  sing¬ 
ing  hymns,  and  he  reads  in  so  low  a  voice  that  the 
congregation  is  not  supposed  to  pray  themselves,  or 
to  hear  the  prayer*  which  he  offer*  up  in  their  behalf. 

T»  be  corUinwd. 

“  A  letter  to  the  Revd.  Doctor  White,  Rector  of 

Christ’s  Church  and  St.  Peter’s,  on  the  conduct  of 

a  church  organ. 

“  I  am  one  of  those  who  take  great  delight  in  sa¬ 
cred  music,  and  think,  with  royal  David,  that  heart, 
voice  and  instruiLent  should  unite  in  adoration  of  the 
great  Supreme.” 

“  To  give  wings,  as  it  were,  to  this  holy  xeal,  and 
heighten  the  harmony  of  the  soul,  orgaru  have  been 
introduced  into  churches.  The  application  of  in¬ 
strumental  music  to  the  purposes  of  piety  is  well 
known  to  be  of  very  ancient  date. 

Unleas  the  real  design  for  which  an  organ  is  pla- 


rced  in  a  church  be  constantly  kept  in  view,  nothin^ 
Is  more  likely  to  happen  than  an  abuse  of  this  coble 
instrument,  so  as  to  render  it  rather  an  obstruction  to, 
than  an  argistant  in,  the  good  purpose  for  which  the 
hearers  are  assembled. 

Give  me  leave,  sir,  to  suggest  a  few  rule*  for  the 
conduct  of  an  organ  in  a  place  of  worship,  according 
to  my  idea*  of  propriety. 

1st.  The  oiganist  should  always  keep  in  mind,  that 
neither  the  time  nr*r  place  is  suitable  for  exhibiting 
all  his  powers  of  execution  ;  and  that  the  congrega¬ 
tion  have  not  as^eqnbled  to  be  entertained  with  bis 
feat*.  The  excellence  of  an  organ  consists  in  his  ma¬ 
king  the  instrument  subservient  and  conducive  to  the 
purposes  of  devotion.  None  but  a  roaster  can  do 
this.  .4n  ordinary  performer  may  play  surprising  tricks, 
and  shew  great  dexterity  in  running  through  difficult 
passages,  which  he  has  subdued  by  dint  of  previous 
labor  and  practice.  But  he  must  have  taste  and 
judgment,  who  can  call  forth  the  power*  of  the  instru¬ 
ment,  and  apply  them  with  propriety  and  effect  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  occasion. 

2d.  The  voluntary  previous  to  reading  the  lesions, 
was  probably  designed  to  fill  up  a  solemn  pause  in 
the  service  ;  during  which  the  clergyman  takes  a  few 
minutes  respite  in  a  duty  loo  long,  perhaps,  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  without  fatigue,  unless  some  intermission  were 
allowed  :  then  the  organ  has  it  part  alone,and  the  or¬ 
ganist  an  opportunity  of  shewing  his  power  over  the 
instrument.  This,  however,  should  be  done  with 
great  discretion  and  dignity,  avoiding  the  appearance 
of  every  tiling  light  and  trivial,  but  rather  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  compose  the  minds  of  the  audience,and  strength¬ 
en  the  tendency  of  the  heart  to  those  devout  exer¬ 
cises,  in  which,  it  should  be  presumed,  the  congre¬ 
gation  are  now  engaged.  All  sudden  jerks,  strong 
contrast*  of  piano  and  /arfe,  rapid  execution,  and  ex¬ 
pressions  of  tunnilt  should  be  avoided.  The  volunta¬ 
ry  should  proceed  with  great  chasteness  and  decorum; 
the  organist  keeping  in  tnind,  that  his  hearers  are  now 
in  the  midst  of  divine  service.  The  full  organ  should 
seldom  be  used  on  this  occasion,  nor  should  the  vol¬ 
untary  last  more  than  fire  mintUet  of  time.  Some 
relaxation,  however,  of  this  rule  may  be  allowed,  on 
festivals  and  grand  occasions. 

3d.  The  chant*  form  a  pleasing  and  animating  part 
of  the  service  ;  but  it  should  be  considered  that  they 
are  not  songs  or  tunes,  but  a  specie*  of  rect/a/tre, 
which  is  no  more  than  speaking  mnsicaBy.  There¬ 
fore  as  melody  or  song  is  out  of  the  question,  it  m 
necessary  the  harmony  should  be  complete,  otherwise 
chanting,  with  all  the  voices  in  unison,  is  too  light  and 
thin  for  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  There  should 
be  at  least  half  a  dogen  voices  hi  the  organ  gallery  t« 
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fill  the  harmony  with  tlie  base  and  treble  part.«,  and 
give  a  dignity  to  the  performance.  Melody  may  be 
frivolous ;  harmony  never. 

4th.  The  prelude  which  the  organ  plays  immediate¬ 
ly  after  the  psalm  is  given  out,  was  intended  to  ad-  j 
vertise  the  congregation  of  the  psalm  tune  which  is 
going  to  be  sung ;  but  some  famous  onanist,  in  order 
to  shew  how  much  he  could  make  a  little,  lias  intro¬ 
duced  the  custom  of  running  so  many  divisions  upon 
the  .simple  melody  of  a  psalm  tune,  that  the  original 
purpose  of  this  prelude  is  now  totally  defeated,  and 
the  tune  so  disguised  by  the  fantastical  flourishes  of 
the  dexterous  performer,  that  not  an  individual  in  the 
congregation  can  possibly  guess  the  tune  intended, 
until  the  clerk  has  sung  through  the  first  line  of  the 
psalm.  And  it  is  ron.stantly  observed,  that  the  con¬ 
gregation  hardly  ever  join  in  the  psalm  before  the  sec¬ 
ond  or  third  line,  for  want  of  that  information  which 
the  organ  should  have  given*  The  tune  should  be 
distinctly  given  out  by  the  instrument  with  a  few 
chaste  and  expressive  decorations,  such  as  none  but  a 
master  can  give. 

5th.  The  interludes  between  the  verses  of  the 
psalm  were  designed  to  give  the  singers  a  little  pause, 
not  only  to  take  breath,  but  also  an  opportunity  for 
a  short  retrospect  of  the  words  they  have  sung,  in 
which  the  organ  ought  to  assist  their  reflections.  For 
this  purpose,  the  organist  should  be  previously  inform¬ 
ed  by  the  clerk,  of  the  verses  to  be  sung,  that  he  may 
modulate  his  interlude  according  to  the  subject. 

To  place  this  in  a  strong  point  of  view,  no  stronger, 
however,  than  what  I  have  too  frequently  observed 
to  happen  ;  suppose  the  congregation  to  have  sung 
tlie  first  verse  of  the  33d  psalm  : 

“  Let  all  the  just  to  God  with  joy. 

Their  cheerful  voices  raise  ; 

For  well  the  righteous  it  becomes 
To  sing  glad  songs  of  praise." 

How  dissonant  would  it  be  for  the  organist  to  play 
a  pathetic  interlude  in  a  flat  third,  with  the  slender 
and  distant  tones  of  the  echo  organ,  or  tlie  deep  and 
smothered  sounds  of  a  single  diapason  stop  ? 

Or  suppose  again,  that  the  words  sung  to  have  been 
the  6th  verse  of  the  6th  psalm. 

“  Quite  tired  with  pain,  with  groaning  faint, 

Wo  hope  of  ease  I  see. 

The  night,  that  quiets  common  griefs 
Is  spent  in  tears  by  me" — 

How  monstrously  absurd  would  it  be  to  hear  those 
words  of  distress  suc.cecded  by  an  interlude  selected 
from  the  fag  end  of  some  thundering  fugue  on  a  full 
organ,  and  spun  out  to  most  unreasonable  length  i 
Or,  what  is  still  worse,  by  some  trivial  melody  with  a 
rhythm  so  struDi^y  marked,  as  to  set  all  the  congre¬ 
gation  to  beaming  time  with  tlieir  feet  or  their  heads  ? 
Even  those  who  may  be  impressed  with  the  feeling 
such  words Vhohld  occasion,  or,  in  the  least,  disposed 
for  melancholy  must  be  shocked  at  so  gross  an  im¬ 
propriety. 

The  interludes  should  not  be  continued  above  six¬ 
teen  bars  in  4v(plr,  or  tin  or  twelve  burs  in  common 
time,  and  slibuUl  always  be  adapted  to  tiic  verse  sung: 
and  tbereiivthe  organist  has  a  fine  opportunity  of  shew¬ 
ing  his  sensibility,  and  displuyiitg  his  taste  and  skill. 

6th.  The  voluntary  after  service  was  never  intend¬ 
ed  to  eradicate  every  serious  idea  which  the  sermon 
snay  have  inculcated.  It  should  rather  be  expressive 
of  that  cheerful  satisuction  which  a  good  heart  feels 


under  the  sense  of  duty  performed.  It  should  bear^ 
if  possible,  some  analogy  with  the  discourse  delivered 
from  the  pulpit ;  at  least,  it  should  not  be  totally  dis¬ 
sonant  from  it.  If  the  preacher  has  had  for  his  subject, 
penitence  for  sin,  the  frailty  and  uncertainty  of  hu¬ 
man  Ufe,  or  tlie  evils  incident  to  mortality,  although 
the  voluntary  may  be  somewhat  more  cheerful  than 
the  tenor  of  such  a  sermon  may  in  strictness  suggest ; 
yet  it  ought,  by  no  means,  to  be  so  full  and  free  as  a 
discourse  on  praise,  thanksgiving  and  joy  would  au¬ 
thorise. 

In  general,  the  organ  should  ever  preserve  its  dig¬ 
nity,  and  upon  no  account,  issue  light  and  pointed 
movements  which  may  draw  the  attention  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  and  induce  them  to  carry  home,  not  the  se¬ 
rious  sentiments  which  the  service  should  impress,  but 
some  vciy  pretty  air  which  tlie  organist  has  been  so 
good  as  to  entertain  them.  It  is  as  offensive  to  hear 
tilts  and  ji^s  from  a  church  oigan,  as  it  would  be  to 
see  a  venerable  matron  frisking  through  the  public 
street  with  all  the  fantastic  airs  of  a  columfime." 

— Hopkinton't  workt. 

To  the  above,  the  erudite  editor  of  the  New- York 
Evening  Post  pertinently  remarks 

.4  great  error  exists  in  playing  *he  organ  so  loud 
as  not  only  to  take  the  lead,  but  drown  the  voices  of 
the  congregation,  or  oblige  them  to  bawl  rather  than 
sing,  in  order  to  be  beard,  to  the  utter  destruction  of 
all  melody  and  all  articulation  and  emphasis.  When 
the  organ  is  playing  so  as  merely  to  accompany  the 
voice  and  sustain  it  from  sinking,  (to  which  it  natur¬ 
ally  inclines,)  it  has  fully  performed  its  legitimate  of¬ 
fice,  and  more  than  this  should  never  be  attempted. 

DECAMERONE  OF  BOCCACIO. 

^  Continued. 

W’e  find  from  the  novels  of  Boccacio,  that  in  bit 
time,  music  held  a  distinguished  station  in  the  enter¬ 
tainments  of  all  ranks  of  people.  We  are  told,  in  the 
introduction  to  the  Decamerone,  that  on  the  first  dav, 
after  they  had  completed  the  arrangements  of  their 
little  community  ;  when  dinner  was  over,  as  they 
could  all  dance,  and  some  both  play  and  sing  well, 
the  queen  ordered  in  the  musical  instruments,  and 
commanded  Dkmeo  to  take  a  lute,  and  Fiammetta 

una  vivola"  a  viol,  to  the  sounds  of  which  they 
danced,  and  afterwards  sung.  And  at  the  end  of  the 
first,  “  giornata,"  we  are  told,  that  Lauretta  danced, 
Emilia  singing  to  her,  and  Dioneo  playing  upon  the 
lute :  the  canzone,  or  song,  which  is  a  very  elegant 
composition,  is  given  at  length.  At  the  end  of  the 
third  giornata,  Dioneo,  by  whom  we  are  to  under¬ 
stand,  Boccacio,  himself,  and  Fiammetta,  under  whom 
is  sliadowed  his  mistress,  the  natural  daughter  of  Rob¬ 
ert,  king  of  Naples,  sing  together  the  story  of  Guigli- 
elfflo,  and  the  lady  of  Vergiu,  while  Philomena  and 
>  Pamphilo  play  at  chess  :  and  at  the  end  of  the  seventh 
day,  the  same  persons  are  represented  singing  the 
story  of  Palamon  and  Arcite,  after  which  the  whole 
company  dahee  to  the  music  *^della  comamusa"  of 
a  bag-pipe,  played  upon  by  Tindarui,  a  domestic  of 
one  of  the  ladies,  and  therefore  a  proper  person  to 
perform  on  so  homely  an  instrument.  These  repre¬ 
sentations,  fictitious  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  serve 
nevertheless  to  ascertain  the  antiquity  of  the  lute, 
the  viol,  and  the  bag-pipe  ;  they  also  prove,  that  a 
species  of  measured  dance,  which  was  originally  in¬ 
vented  to  display  all  the  graces,  and  elegancies  of  a 


beautiful  form,  and  which  is  at  this  day  esteemed  one 
of  the  essential  requisites  of  a  polite  education,  is  of 
very  ancient  date. 

At  tlie  end  of  every  deca,  or  ten  novels,  which  Boc¬ 
cacio  tells  us,  were  related  by  the  company  each  day, 
he  has  given  a  canzone,  or  ode,  which  was  sung  by 
one  of  the  party,  and  generally  accompanied  by  some 
instrument :  and  as  this  species  of  Lyric  poetry  was 
invented  by  the  Troubadours,  who  had  generally  mu¬ 
sicians,  called  violars,  to  accompany  them,  we  may 
suppose  the  music  of  these  songs,  and  their  pe  rform¬ 
ance  to  have  been  equally  simple  with  those  of  the 
Provencal  bards,  and  in  no  respect  superior  to  the 
tunes  now  used  by  the  improvisatori  of  Italy.  For  we 
have  no  proofs,  that  melody  had  as  yet  been  much 
diversified  by  its  inventors,  or  embellished  by  such 
performers,  as  were  usually  in  the  service  of  those 
poets. 

The  human  voice  has  never  been  silent  in  civilised 
states,  when  rational  creatures  have  assembled  foi 
the  purpose  of  amusement :  and  even  in  the  most  sav¬ 
age  countries,  the  voice  of  joy  is  usually  accompanied 
by  instruments. 

However,  in  Italy,  whence  all  the  liberal  arts  have 
travelled  to  the  extremities  of  Europe,  it  is  curious  to 
ascertain  in  what  rank  music  was  held  at  this  early 
period,  and  in  what  manner  it  was  employed  in  polite 
assemblies.  And  here,  a  writer,  justly  celebrated  for 
the  exactness  with  which  he  has  described  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  his  contemporaries  in  all  situations,  informs 
us,  that  in  a  society  of  persons  of  birth  and  education, 
who  passed  ten  days  together  during  summer,  in  a 
constant  succession  of  innocent  amusements,  each  ev¬ 
ening  was  closed  by  dancing  and  singing :  in  which 
the  whole  company,  consisting  of  seven  ladies  a^d 
three  gentleman,  were  able  to  perform  their  parts, 

The  instruments  chiefly  used  by  the  ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  in  the  Decamerone  are  the  lute  and  the  viol : 
and  upon  this  lati^  some  of  the  ladies  are  said  to  per 
form.  This  was  an  instrument  which  two  centuries 
after  became  so  genera]  in  England,  that  every  con 
siderable  family  had,  as  a  necessary  part  of  their  es 
tablishment,  a  complete  chest  of  viols  :  by  which  is  to 
be  understood  a  treble,  tenor,  and  bass-viol,  each  with 
six  strings^  fretted  neck,  and  played  with  a  bow,  in 
the  same  proportion  to  each  other  as  the  modem  vi 
olin,  tenor,  and  violoncello. — When  the  company 
wanted  music,  merely  instramental,  for  dancing,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  a  servant  was  called  in  with 
his  bagpipe. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  writings  of  Boccacio,  that 
there  were  in  his  time,  as  well  as  at  present,  two 
I  kinds  of  music.  One  species  was  a  plain,  simple,  and 
popular  melody,  generally  understood  and  practised 
by  all  well-educated  persons,  on  whom  nature  had 
"bestowed  the  necessary  qualifications :  and  the  other 
of  an  elaborate  and  artificial  texture,  which  professors 
only,  or  persons  of  equal  genius,  and  application,  were 
able  to  execute. — Of  the  former  description  wcR 
doubtless  the  carols,  ballads,  and  little  songs,  men 
tioned  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  day,  which  pleased, 
more  from  the  merit  of  the  words,  than  the  contiiv 
ance  of  the  melody. 

omavrrt. 

Some  one  writing  against  gravity,  says  the  gra* 
vest  beast  is  an  ass  ;  the  gravest  bird  is  an  owl ;  the 
gravest  fish  is  an  oyster ;  and  the  gravest  man  is  a  fowl 
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MUSICAL  EXPRESSION. 

In  iefenct  of  Mwical  ^luriu. 

CORCLUDED. 

Your  correspondent  asserts,  that  the  chief  pleasure 
•f  music  is  derived  from  what  he  calls  its  “  sell-con¬ 
tained  expression.”  “  Else  whence,”  he  demands, 

“  could  arise  the  beauty  of  an  instrumental  piece,  to 
which  we  attach  no  particular  ideas,  and  which, 
tlioiifh  it  suggests  no  conceptions  to  the  imagination, 
jet  nil  the  mind  with  agreeable  feelings  ?” 

This  sentence  appears  to  me  to  include  much  con¬ 
fusion  and  inconsistency.  All  expression  must  ex¬ 
press  something,  and  that  something  must  be  express¬ 
ed  to  the  mind.  Now,  as  nothing  can  exist  in  the 
mind  but  in  the  form  of  idea,  whi«;h  is  only  another 
term  for  mental  conception,  what  kind  of  expression 
can  that  be  which  suggests  no  conception  The  term 
”  self-contained,”  as  here  used,  I  do  not  understand. 

If  by  it  is  meant  to  be  asserted,  that  music  has  the 
same  power  of  expression  which  words  have,  that  is 
to  say,  an  expression  which  arises  totally  and  exclu¬ 
sively  from  the  words,  I  must  beg  an  explanation  of 
the  process.  Words  are  expressive  only  because  they 
are  the  signs  of  ideas  arbitrarily  affixed  to  them  by 
common  agreement.  That  musical  tones,  without 
such  prior  agreement,  can  possess  this  kind  of  expres¬ 
sion  is  impossible. 

Your  correspondent,  however,  in  the  sentence  quo¬ 
ted,  probably  only  means  to  assert  (as  I  have  already 
allowed  in  Query  37.)  that  harmony,  or  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  musical  chords,  acts  as  a  general  pleasurable 
itimulas  to  the  nerves.  That  this  is  the  case  with 
most  persons  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied^  Many  of 
us,  doubtless,haTe  felt  or  seen  the  exstacy  of  children 
when  they  produce  an  accidental  chord  by  sounding 
their  little  ”  com  pipes”  in  concert.  When  chords 
are  complicated  and  strongly  given,  the  effect  is  much 
heightened.  A  full  chonis  not  very  unfrequently  in¬ 
duces  a  tendency  to  faintness  ;  and  Messrs  Flight  and 
Robson's  gigantic  harmonicon  is  said,  in  one  instance, 
to  have  brought  on  coma.  This,  however,  is  no  more 
than  an  action  upon  the  nervous  system,  probably 
analogous  to  that  of  alchohol,  the  nitrous  oxide,  and 
other  stimulants.  The  brain  here  is  excited  through 
the  auricular  nerves,  the  precise  modus  operandi  bo 
ing  in  all  these  cases  uncertain,  though  the  musical 
excitement  may  perhaps  be  thought  by  some  to  coun¬ 
tenance  the  theory  of  Hartley.  This  general  nervous 
excitemeat,  however,  ought  not  to  be  put  upon  a  lev¬ 
el  with  the  mental  delight  derived  from  the  musical 
expression  of  actual  sentiment. 

In  the  imitations  of  the  noise  of  a  battle  or  thund¬ 
er-storm,  or  of  the  singing  of  birds,  we  may  be  pleas¬ 
ed  with  the  ingenuity  of  the  composer  ;  but  no  high¬ 
ly  pleasurable  trains  of  thought  are  necessarily  creat¬ 
ed  by  them,  and  the  whole  has  an  air  of  trick. 

The  idea,  that  a  good  overture  might  include  a  se¬ 
ries  of  passages  expressive  of  the  leading  sentiments 
of  the  drama,  is  contained  in  Queries  13,  14.  For 
passages  I  have  written  airs,  as  much  is  lost  in  losing 
regularity.  The  best  irregular  passage  1  can  only 
conceive  to  bear  that  relation  to  air,  which  measured 
prose  does  to  verse. 

Experience  does  not  teach  us,  that  fondness  for 
elaborate  composition  grows  with  musical  knowledge. 
On  the  discovery  of  counterpoint,  the  most  elaborate 
and  complex  pieces  were  soon  composed  and  admir¬ 
ed.  Dr.  Burney  has  preserved  some  of  the  almost 
impossible  figures  composed  between  the  reign  of  Eliz¬ 
abeth  and  the  protectorate.  They  are,  in  fact,  so 
many  grave  games  in  music,  at  that  trying  sport 
which  schoolboys  have  very  a^y  designated  ”  hot- 
foot-fellow.”  Fantastical  as  they  now  seem,  howev¬ 
er,  both  science  and  great  powers  of  combination  are 
displaired 

I  am  sorry  that  my  want  of  perspicuity  should 
have  given  any  trouble  to  your  correspondent.  By 
the  phrase,  Refinement  of  feeling,”  in  Query  32, 
were  meant  those  finer  and  more  mingled  shades  of 
passion  or  empemsioned  sentiments,  which  are  over¬ 
looked  or  not  formed  by  minds  not  yet  arrived  at  a 
'^^ttain  state  of  oiyiliition,  and  I  fear  partly  refined 


away  when  that  state  is  past.  That  the  genuine  po¬ 
etical  feeling,  and  the  total  freedom  from  vulgarity 
which  characterize  the  bulk  of  the  early  airs,  will  pre¬ 
serve  them  to  be  admired  where  generations  of  fash¬ 
ionable  composers  shall  be  discarded  ami  forgotten,  i 
cannot  bring  myself  to  doubt.  In  a  musical  article 
of  a  former  Number  of  your  .Miscellany,  the  old  na¬ 
tional  airs  were  described  as  bearing  the  same  rela¬ 
tion  to  Mozart  and  Beethoven  that  the  old  ballads  do 
to  the  standur*!  epics.  This  may  be  doubtful,  but 
the  illustration  is  still  useful.  Many  of  the  old  bal¬ 
lads,  as  well  us  the  alterations  and  imitations  of  them 
by  Scott,  Bums,  and  others,  contain  passages  of  path¬ 
os  and  general  poetical  beauty  which  would  not  dis¬ 
grace  any  epic.  In  this  analogy  they  are  to  represent 
the  old  airs.  Modern  composers  need  only  inter¬ 
weave  such  passages  with  the  combinations  which 
they  may  choose  to  stand  for  the  narrative  parts  of 
the  Epic,  and  their  Iliads  will  be  worth  listening  to. 

In  drawing  up  the  foregoing  remarks,  I  trust  your 
correspondent  will  not  think  me  guilty  of  too  much 
cross-questioning,  though  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  air  of  interrogation  is  inseparable  from  the  attack¬ 
ing  side  of  a  controversy.  I  am  content,  however, 
to  be  thouf^t  a  little  categorical,  if  I  shall  have  es¬ 
caped  the  imputation  of  captiousness  or  of  quibbling ; 
and  I  cannot  take  leave  of  my  antagonist  without 
thanking  him  for  the  dispassionate  maniier  in  which 
he  has  conducted  his  argument. — 1  am,  tic. 

— Blackwood. 
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BOSrOJY,  S^iTURDAY,  JUNE  3,  1820. 


THE  BOSTOR  HARDEL  ARD  HATDR  80CIBTT  COL- 
LBCTIOR  OV  BACHED  MUSIC. 

The  first  number  of  “  The  Boston  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  Collection  of  Sacred  Music”  is  just 
published  and  contains  The  Lord's  Prayer,''  by 
Denman—^*'  Fallen  is  thy  Throne,”  by  Marlini~ 
”  The  Saffron  tints,”  by  Mosart — ”  l^und  an  alarm,” 
and  chorus  “  We  hear,”  ”  Total  Eclipse,''  and  cho¬ 
rus,  ”  Oh  first  created  beam,”  by  Handel.  This 
work  is  elegantly  arranged  in  vocal  score,  with  an  or¬ 
gan  or  piano  forte  accompaniment,  and  executed  in  a 
neat  typographic  manner,  upon  a  roval  paper.  The 
style,  form  and  workmanship  exceeds  any  thing  of  th'' 
kind  hitherto  attempted  in  this  country,  and  is  issueu 
at  thirty-one  eenti  per  number  to  subscribers,  contain¬ 
ing  twenty-four  pages  royal  each. 

Religious  music  furnishes  a  fit  subject  for  the  exer¬ 
tion  of  art  in  all  its  various  branches,  and  aims  at  ex¬ 
pression  of  feelings  in  which  all  ranks  and  classes  of 
the  community  feel  an  equal  interest,  it  steals  upon 
the  enraptured  soul  of  the  Christian  penitent,  and 
gives  to  the  bed  of  death  a  foretaste  of  the  joys  of 
eternal  life.  The  influence  of  religious  music,  is  al¬ 
ways  felt,  and  unlike  all  other  feelings,  its  interest  in¬ 
creases  as  we  advance  in  years,  and  becomes  greatest 
when  the  incitements  of  a  temporary  existence  have 
decayed;  it  is  when  the  passions  of  youth  have  ceas¬ 
ed,  and  the  attractions  of  the  world  are  no  longer 
felt,  that  it  comes  to  concentrate  the  delight  which 
had  formerly  been  dissipated  by  other  objects. 

In  sacred  music  ^iiere  is  an  obvious  propriety  in  the 
employment  of  many  voices,  or  in  the  complicated 
harmony  of  a  variety  of  instruments.  We  follow  the 
multitude  into  the  house  of  God  ;  and  however  im¬ 
portant  or  salutary  the  exercise  of  private  devotion 
may  be,  we  feel  that  it  is  when  we  join  in  the  prayers 
or  the  thanksgiving  of  our  brethren,  that  we  are  most 
intimately  impressed  with  the  feelings  befitting  the 
service  in  which  we  ourselves  are  engaged.  By  a  law 
of  our  nature  devotion  is  made  a  soc^  duty  ;  and 
however  indifferent  on  other  occasions  we  may  be  to 
those  who  surround  os,  we  are  prompted  by  an  irre¬ 
sistible  impulse  to  draw  together  when  we  approach 
the  throne  of  divine  mercy.  Eveij  body  has  felt  the 
sublime  effect  of  a  multitude  of  voices,  even  the  most 
unskilledf  when  joined  in  the  acts  of  grateful  praise, 


an  effect  greater  than  any  sini^le  voice,  however  per 
feet,  would  be  capable  of  producing.  Nor  is  the  eni 
ployment  of  difii  rtnt  instrnnients  less  in  union  with 
the  spirit  or  less  favourable  to  the  ardour  of  devotion. 
VV'e  feel  that  it  is  fitting,  in  the  solemn  service  of 
thanksgiving,  that  all  the  jHiwers  of  art  should  be  as¬ 
sembled,  and  the  combination  of  so  many  instniinenis, 
and  such  a  multitude  of  voices,  in  the  prodyction  of 
one  harmonious  strain,  accords  with  that  common 
emotion  by  which  so  many  hearts  are  Ux  n  linked  to 
gether,  and  becomes  the  fit  expression  of  that  heaven 
ly  feeling  by  which  the  discordant  passions  of  the  hu 
man  soul  are  lulled  into  a  temporary  subjection  to 
the  influence  of  religion. 

There  it  the  same  propriety,  therefore,  in  the  use 
of  complicated  music  in  the  expression  of  that  relig¬ 
ious  feeling  which  we  share  with  our  brethren,  as  in 
the  use  of  a  single  voice,  to  express  those  effusions  of 
love,  which  are  necessarily  confined  to  a  single  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  and,  therefore,  in  all  countries,  a  taste  for  in¬ 
strumental  melody,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the 
higher  branches  of  the  art,  must  commence  with  taered 
music  ;  where  its  adaption  to  the  emotion  intended  to 
be  awakened,  is  obvious  to  the  most  untutored  mind. 
Vfheu  once  acquired  this  taste  is  rapidly  extended  to 
other  objects,  and  the  mind  becomes  capable  of  per¬ 
ceiving  the  capacity  of  such  efforts  of  art  to  express 
many  cf  the  emotions  which  music  is  fitted  to  awa¬ 
ken.  * 

Universally,  accordingly  a  taste  for  instrumental 
music,  and  a  sense  of  the  beauty  of  complicated  works 
of  art,  has  arisen  from  the  indaence  of  sacred  music, 

I  and  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  which  the  continual 
I  influence  of  such  performances  has  necessarily  pro¬ 
duced  among  the  people.  In  the  glorious  works  of 
Handel,  and  in  tlie  general  diffusion  of  a  cultivated 
taste  for  every  species  of  the  art,  we  perceive  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  this  early  and  habitual  attention  to  sacred 
music.  The  ItaUans  from  the  first  restoration  of  the 
art  in  their  country,  have  been  habituated  to  the  fin¬ 
est  and  most  impressive  music,  to  increase  the  pemp, 
and  enhance  the  fervour  of  catholic  worship,  and  in 
the  well  known  and  proverbial  taste  of  that  people 
for  every  species  of  music,  as  well  as  on  the  unrivalled 
beauty  and  celebrity  of  their  composers,  we  perceive 
the  natural  effects  of  such  advantages.  The  constant 
repetition  of  the  same  strains  in  religions  service,  in 
the  end  works  them  into  the  hearts  of  the-  most 
careless,  and  expands  the  taste  of  the  least  cultivated 
minds.  Thousands  who  could  never  be  brought  to 
attend  to  music  as  a  matter  of  amusement  only,  or 
would  despise  it  as  the  subject  of  serious  thought,  are 
insensibly  led  to  feel  its  charms  when  it  mingles  with 
their  weekly  devotions.  Greater  and  more  lasting 
effects  may  be  anticipated,  therefore  on  the  national 
taste,  from  the  influence  of  sacred  music,  than  from 
the  greatest  exertions  of  skill,  in  that  which  is  devoted 
to  mere  amusement,  and  in  particular,  it  is  from  the 
habit  of  having  the  great  works  of  genius  in  that  sub¬ 
lime  branch  of  the  art,  that  a  taste  for  its  higher  beau¬ 
ties,  and  an  appreciation  of  its  complicated  excellen¬ 
cies,  is  to  be  acquired. 

It  is  to  the  establishment  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  of  this  town,  as  a  permanent  Institution,  that 
we  may  expect  the  dissemination  of  a  taste  for  this 
delightful  art.  Of  all  the  fine  arts,  there  is  none  which 
so  nniversally  move  the  heart,  none  which  is  so  de¬ 
lightful  a  relaxation,  none  so  easily  within  the  reach 
of  every  individual,  none  so  intimately  blended  with 
the  finest  feelings  and  most  amiable  sympathies  of 
our  nature.  In  the  other  arts,  the  emotion  which  we 
experience  is  the  feeling  produced  by  the  art  alone  ; 
and  is  renewed,  as  if  for  the  first  time,  whenever  it  is 
presented  to  the  mind.  But  the  beauty  of  music  is 
felt  with  increased  force  as  we  advance  in  years,  and 
while  every  other  enjoyment  pails  by  repetition,  it 
alone  comes  with  renewed  delight,  fraught  with  the 
remembrance  and  the  endearments  of  past  existence. 


BOSTOR  THEATRE. 

ON  MONDAY  EVENING,  JUNE  5th, 
ARTILLERY  ELECTION. 

POINT  OF  HONOUR...  JC...FORTY  THIEVES. 
On  Wednsdaj  June  7,  Mr.  Brown’s  benefit 
On  Friday  Jane  9,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duff's  benefit. 
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THE  BOUliUET, 


Here flow'rt  unnumber'd  their  color*  unite. 

Some  pink,  and  tome  pnrph,*ome  blue  and  some  white. 
Some  damask,  some  ifellow,  some  /frefn  and  some  red, 
TTietr  fragrance  alternate  diffusively  shed. 

TO  •  •—singing. 

Touch  no  more  that  note  of  sadness, 

•  •—cease  that  fHiisive  strain  ; 
iJo  not  drive  my  soul  to  madness — 

Spare,  oh  spare  my  burslini?  brain. 

How  vast — how  sweet  is  music's  pow’r  ! 

When  beauty  lends  resistless  aid  ; 

They  hun<  o  er  •  •  natal  hour, — 

Entwin'd,  they  still  attend  the  maid. 

Thrice  happy  is  the  slave  of  sound. 

Though  many  a  melting  pain  he  bears  ; 

Feeling,  with  joy  is  ever  found. 

And  pleasure  mingles  oft  with  tears. 

Oh  !  how  I  bless  the  extatic  sense 
By  which  I  fee!  the  force  of  song  ; 

It  gives  a  sootliing,  sure  defence. 

Against  the  ills  that  round  us  throng. 

And  Mirth  still  wears  a  happier  smile, 

When  Music  animates  the  feast  ; 

The  varied  song  doth  well  beguile 
The  fairy  hours  we  steal  from  rest. 

Forever,  •  •,  may’st  thou  hold 
The  key  that  opens  ev’ry  heart  ; 

Touch  the  dull  clay,  however  cold, 

And  melt  it  with  thy  magic  art. 

To  a  J-Mdy,  who  lamented  she  could  not  sing. 

Oh  give  to  Lydia,  ye  blest  Pow'rs  !  1  cried, 

A  voice,  the  only  gift  ye  have  denied — 

A  voice,  says  Venus,  with  a  laughing  air  ; 

A  voice  !  strange  object  of  a  lover’s  prayer  ! 

Say — shall  your  chosen  fair  resemble  most 
Yon  Philomel,  whose  voice  is  all  her  boast  ? 

Or,  curtain'd  round  with  leaves,  yon  mournful  dove. 
That  hoarsely  murmers  to  the  conscious  grove  ? 

Still  more  unlike,  said  I,  be  Lydia's  note 
The  pleasing  tone  of  Philomela's  throat. 

So  to  the  hoarseness  of  the  murmuring  dove 
She  join  ('tisall  I  ask)  the  Turtle's  lore. 

MRS.  FRENCH’S  CONCERT 
At  the  City  Hotel  New-Y ork,  was  fashionably  atten- 
tended,  by  a  very  crowded  auditory,  on  Monday  ev¬ 
ening  last.  The  lovers  of  refined  melody  in  this  me¬ 
tropolis,  fervently  hope  this  lady  will  extend  her  ex¬ 
cursion  to  the  capital  of  New-England. 

Boston  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  Collection 

of  Sacred  Music. 

The  first  number  of  “7%e  Boston  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  Collection  of  Sacred  Music,  is  just  published 
and  for  sale  at  the  Franklin  Music  Warehouse,  No.  6, 
Mtik-strecl.  Its  contents  are  TAr /.onTr  Prayer,  by 
Denman — Fallen  is  thy  Throne,  by  Martini — !77ie  Saf¬ 
fron  lints  of  mom,  by  Mozorl — Sound  an  alarm,  & 
chorus  He  hear — I'ofal  Ktbpse,  and  chorus.  Oh 
first  created  beam,  by  Handel. 


MISCELLANY. 

We  lately  mentioned  in  a  former  number  of  our 
Paper,  the  circumstance  of  a  present  of  an  elegpint 
Piano  Forte,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Broadwood  London,  to 
Lewis  Van  Beethoven  the  celebrated  German  music 
Composer.  I  he  following  is  translated  from  a 
German  News-paper. 

Arts  belong  to  no  particular  country,  but  find  a 
home,  among  the  enlightened,  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  be  it  on  the  Ganges,  or  the  banks  of  the  Oro- 
noco.  Where  sympathies  presents  themselves  to  the 
maeic  touch  of  excitement,  a  union  is  offered  to  all 
that  is  sublime  in  human  nature.  The  empire  of  gan- 
ius  is  boundless  and  undisputed.  Such  is  the  reign  of 
the  great  Beethoven,  at  the  sound  of  his  lyre  “dttinr” 
a  s|)ell  of  extacy  falls  upon  every  German  heart,  the 
soft  strain  of  Italy  bursts  into  grandeur,  and  the  Song 
of  melting  ardour  pours  forth  even  from  the  icy  shores 
of  the  Neva. 

The  noble  Briton,  less  rapid,  but  perhaps  the  more 
steady  in  his  admiration,  offers  a  tribute  worthy  to 
the  “  God  of  Musick,"  we  have  reference  to  that 
prodigy  of  art  received  by  Beethoven  at  Modlin  his 
summer  residence,  and  presented  to  him  as  a  token 
of  respect  by  Mr.  Broadwood,  of  London.  This  pre¬ 
cious  instniinent,  a  horizontal  grand  Piano  Forte,  has 
uever  yet  been  equalled.  It  has  six  octaves  from  the 
lowest  C,  to  the  uppermost.  The  tone  is  the  most 
exquisite  that  can  be  conceived,  any  particular  notes 
may  be  softened  at  pleasure,  and  nothing  is  omitted 
I  to  make  this  master  piece  perfect.  Besides  the  ped- 
I  al  on  the  left,  there  are  two  on  the  right  for  the  Hass, 

:  and  the  treble  danqters  are  to  be  used  separately  or 
!  together  as  may  suit  the  taste  of  the  performer.  The 
I  scale  is  so  well  regulated  that  the  force  of  the  Bass, 

^  cannot  injure  the  treble,  on  account  of  the  successive 
'  and  gradual  diminution  of  the  weight  in  the  ascent,  | 
that  is  from  the  middle  G,  the  progressive  lightness  | 
ascends  to  the  upper  C,  after  which  the  dampers  are  i 
discontinued.;  j 

To  give  a  just  idea  of  the  superior  construction  of ; 
this  instniment,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  the  fact  | 
that  after  being  transported  from  London  to  Trieste,  j 
and  thence  on  wheels  to  Moglin,  it  was  opened,  and 
found  to  be  in  perfect  tune,  all  ready  for  the  touch  of 
the  Mighty  Musician. 

On  the  harmonic  platform  is  the  following  latin  in¬ 
scription. 

“  Hoc  instrumentiim  est  Thomae  Broadwood  fLon- 
dini)  donum,  propter  ingenium  illiutrissimi  Beethov¬ 
en.” 

On  the  front  plate  in  large  Letters  of  ebony  stands 
the  name  of, — Beethoven,  and  underneath  it — John 
Broadwood  and  Sons,  makers  of  Insiniroents  to  his 
Majesty  and  the  Princcses,  Great  Pultney-Street, 
Golden  ^iiare,  London. 

To  the  right,  on  the  same  plate,  appears  the  five 
names  of  the  greatest  performers  on  the  Piano  in  Lon¬ 
don. 

Fred.  Kalkbrcnner,  J.  B.  Cramer 

Ferd  Ries.  C.  Knyvett. 

C.  G.  Ferari. 

In  testimony  of  the  transcendant  superiority  of  the 
gift.  It  is  pleasing  to  remark  here,  as  a  farther  hom¬ 
age  to  arts  and  talents,  that  no  duties  were  exacted 
by  any  of  the  Custom  houses  through  which  the  in¬ 
strument  had  to  pass; 


FLUTE  TUITION. 

No  Musical  Instrument  hitherto  invented,  surpass, 
es  the  Flute  in  purity,  brillancy,  or  sweetness  of  tone, 
when  in  the  hands  of  a  good  |>erformer.  Music  can 
be  executed  on  it  in  all  the  different  modes  with  rap. 
idity,  distinctness,  and  expression,  yet,  with  all  its 
advantages,  there  is  no  town  in  the  United  States  of 
the  size  of  Boston,  where  it  has  been  so  little  cultivat¬ 
ed.  The  circumstance  has  probably  arisen  from  the 
want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  skilful  instructors. 
From  this  consideration,  the  subscriber  has  been  in. 
duced  to  open  a  School  at  No.  3  Scollay’s  Building. 
I'rt'mont  street,  for  the  pur|)ose  of  instructing  a  few 
pupils  on  the  above  instniment.  Terms,  and  hours 
of  tuition,  may  be  known  by  applying  at  the  Franklin 
Muric  Warehouse,  No  6  Milk. Street,  or  at  the  School 
room.  GEORGE  POLLOCK. 

X  .May  27. 

SE.MLNARY. 

MR.  BAILEY’S  SEMINARY, 

For  the  instniction  of  I.adies,  in  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Focal  -Munc,  is  ope  n  for  their  reception, 
at  the  Boylston  School,  Fort  Hill,  on  THURSDAYS 
and  SATURDAYS,  at  3  o’clock,  P.  M. 

Parents  who  wish  to  send  their  daughters,  may  be 
assured,  that  the  local  situation  is  very  pleasant,  airy 
and  healthy — that  the  young  Ladies  who  are  now 
members  of  the  SEMINARY,  are  such  as  they  would 
be  pleased  with— -and  that  every  attention  wiU  be  paid 
to  their  instruction  and  welfare. 

As  the  time  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  the 
First  Quarter’s  Tuition  was  necessarily  deferred  till 
last  Thursday  May  18,  a  few  more  applications  can 
be  received  if  made  soon.  may  27 

Mustc  Tuition, 

.Mr.  S.  P.  TAYLOR,  from  New-York,  Professor 
and  Teacher  of  Music  and  Organist  to  the  “  W'est 
Church,”  respectfully  tenders  his  professional  services 
to  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Boston,  in  teaching 
The  Piahoforte,  Orgais,  Aisn  Sianiiro. 

0:^Application  to  be  made  at  the  Franklin  Music 
Warehouse,  No.  6,  Milk-street;  or  at  his  House  in 
dark-street. 


MISS  HF.WITT 

Begs  leave  to  inform  her  friends,  that  she  teaches  the 
Piano  Forte,  Harp,  and  Singing — Her  teriw  may  be 
known  by  applying  at  her  house  bottom  of  Pond-st. 
or  at  the  Franklin  .Music  Warehouse,  No.  6,  Milk-st. 

NEW  MUSIC,  JUST  RECEIVED, 

At  The  F ranklin  Music  Warthorue,  Mo.  6,  Milk-st. 
all  the  Songs  in  the  Seventh  number  of  Moore’s  Irish 
Melodies.  Also,  Moore's'Malional  Melodies,  arrange 
ed  by  Sir  John  Stevenson.  Just  published,  Haydn’i 
celebrated  Andante,  adapted  to  the  words  ”  To  jggA, 
yet  feel  no  pain." 

The  i.ivES  of  HAynw  and  moxart,  just  published, 
and  for  sale  by  West,  Richardson  Si  Lord,  75,  Com* 
hill,  also  for  sale  as  above.  Songs  of  the  Temple,  or 
Bridgewater  Collection. 


The  PubFcriber  respectfullir  informf  bi* 
friends  and  the  pnblick,  that  he  continues  the  Printing 
business  at  No.  4,  SDFrol.K-Bi/li.niiics,  Congrrrs- 
Wr«/....Boston— where  he  would  be  happy  to  receive 
all  orders  pertaining  to  his  profession. 

BOoKS,  I  CATAI.OCI7BS,  I  BHOF  BII.Lli 

FAMFHLETS,  |  CARDS,  |  STAOB  BILLS) 

ilc.  Sic.  kc. 

Mcatly  and  promptly  executed. 

()^Having  received  a  new  fount  of  MUSIC  TYPE, 
h«  is  enabled  to  execute  all  kinds  of  music  printing, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental,  on  reasonable  terms. 

THOMAS  BADGER,  Jr. 


i 
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WHERE  THE  BEE  SUCKS. 


PRINTED  BY  THOMAS  BADGER,  JR.  4,  SUFTOLK-BUILDINGS,  CONGRESS-STREET....BOSTON. 


cry  when  owls  do  crjy  when  owls  do  cry.  On  the  Bats  back  do  I  fly. 


Af  -  ter  sunset  merri  -  ly,  merri  -  ly,  af  -  •  ter  sun  -  set  mer  -  ri< 


•  ti- 


merri  •  ly,  merrily  shall  I  lire  now,  imder  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough,  under  the  blossom  that  bangs  on  the  bough* 


